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Jobs and Psychology 


N THis issue Of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL much more space than usual is given over 
| to discussions of psychology in connection with jobs. These are contained in 
articles by Mr. Hay, Mr. Dulsky and Mr. Wilking. 

We feel justified in including so much psychological material, because the 
difficulties now being experienced by industries in securing competent personnel at 
all levels of skill, is causing them to turn to psychology, as a possible aid in solving 
this problem. 

Mr. Hay has spent seven years gradually developing tests for use in his company, 
and in making sure that they are used only when, how and where appropriate in the 
selection, proper placement, promotion and transfer of employees. 

To these four functions, which every personnel department has, may be added 
what is termed ‘‘vocational counseling.’’ Perhaps we should not say ‘added’, be- 
cause in many ways these four functions cannot be done without counseling. 

By counseling is meant interviewing employees about their jobs; finding out 
where best to place applicants for jobs in the company; talking to those who do not 
make good, or who fall down, to see where they may best be transferred to; advising 
those who come in seeking to know about their chances of promotion, and how they 
can best qualify themselves for it; etc. 

Mr. Dulsky has had much experience in counseling, or advising both students 
and adults, who have come for aid in deciding what occupation they should take 
up. His discussions deal with this aspect of personnel work. 

The first part of his paper is somewhat critical of tests, particularly those of 
special abilities and personality, and may seem to conflict with Mr. Hay’s somewhat 
enthusiastic advocacy of their use. This part is rather technical. 

The second part of his paper is not technically written. It should prove most 
valuable, particularly to personnel men concerned with the hiring, placement and 
promotion of college graduates. 

Mr. Wilking has had much experience in improving the reading ability of execu- 
tives and college students. He points out that executives (at all levels) make their 
decisions, and receive and give out instructions on the basis of and through the 
printed or written page. Reading ability is therefore an essential qualification for 
everyone from the foreman to the president. 

Personnel men might find an encouraging response if they included in their edu- 
cational and training programs courses in Reading, worked out with the nearest 
university. : 

The Editor. 














Since Intelligence is Necessary for the Solution of 
Difficult Problems Only Intelligent Employees 
Should be Made Supervisors, and Only the More 
Intelligent Supervisors Should be Promoted to 
Still Higher Levels. 


Tests zz Industry I 
Their Proper Use 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


especially in the testing of applicants for employment. Following the First 

World War there was a development of interest, but the lack of skilled psy- 
chologists, and the disappointments of companies that expected too much in too 
short a time brought about a revulsion of feeling. So psychological testing almost 
disappeared from American Industry. This interest is now being revived, and there 
will no doubt be the same experience as before; some companies will succeed and 
many will fail. 


[ers is now again becoming aware of the value of psychological methods, 


Obtaining Intelligent Foremen 


siDE from the advantages and economies in selection of new employees, intel- 
A ligence tests will in the future become more widely relied upon for promotion. 
Since intelligence is necessary for the solution of difficult problems, it will eventually 
be recognized that only intelligent employees should be made foremen, and only the 
more intelligent foremen should be promoted to still higher levels. This condition 
often does not prevail because aggressiveness and good personality are the qualities 
most easily seen, and the employee having them is the one most likely to be pro- 
moted. Oft times, however, they are possessed by men of mediocre intelligence, 
and such a combination is always a troublesome one, especially when applied to 
complex problems. 

When a crisis arises in industry, such as has been brought about by world condi- 
tions at the present time, requiring the rapid mobilization of industries for increased 
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production, there is always a considerable amount of churning around of people 
from one job to another, much of it based on unfitness for the job being done. 
Psychological tests will enable the employer to pick new people for quick train- 
ing with more assurance than without their aid. By selecting persons of suitable 
aptitude the training period will be decreased, and performance on the job will be 
improved. Misfits will be eliminated, or directed into their proper channels. 


Less Intelligent Not Excluded 


7 employers worry about the use of intelligence tests in employment fearing . 
that they will tend to exclude from industry those of medium and low intel- 
ligence. This is not the case at all, because every industrial company needs intel- 
ligences of all levels. The important problem is to select a person of appropriate 
intelligence for the job in hand. This means that employees of high intelligence 
should not be kept for long periods on highly routine jobs and likewise that persons 
of medium or low intelligence should not be promoted or trained for difficult and 
complex jobs, especially those involving the supervision of others. 


Some Companies Using Tests 


NUMBER Of progressive companies have had psychologists on their staffs for 
many years. The Procter & Gamble Company was one of the first to experi- 
ment in this new field, and in the course of twenty years has reaped substantial re- 
wards in the form of cost reduction and increased efficiency in hiring and training of 
shop, office and sales workers. Its staff includes several psychologists of the first 
rank and numerous younger trained people. 

Another pioneer in applying psychological techniques to industrial problems is 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, Connecticut. Others include 
the Western Electric Company, Southern California Gas Company, Household Fi- 
nance Company, Philadelphia Electric Company, Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company, The Atlantic Refining Company, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Detroit Edison Company, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., and our own organization, 
The Pennsylvania Company. 

Because of space limitations this discussion of psychological applications in 
industry must be confined to problems relating to the selection of new workers and 
to their promotion and transfer. In so small a space these can best be discussed 
from the standpoint of our own experience. The general principles involved and 
the techniques used are those available to any industrial or commercial organization. 

Ours is a large clerical staff of more than a thousand workers and differs from 
other organizations, therefore, only in the detailed nature of the duties performed. 
While these duties are primarily related to the keeping of records there are, at the 
same time, many manual skills involved. 
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Selection, Promotion and Transfer 


asa in the banking business, as in all office work, requires the employment 
of the following types of persons: 


Typists and stenographers. 

General clerks. 

Messengers, both boys and girls. 

. Armed guards, porters, cleaners and watchmen. 
Older employees of special experience, as needed. 


moO mp 


Promotions relate principally to the following classes: 


A. From clerk to specialist or technical clerk. 

B. From clerk to junior supervisor. 

C. From one grade of junior supervision to another. 
D. From intermediate to high supervisory positions. 


Transfer or Discharge relates chiefly to employees who are unsatisfactory in their 
present work or whose duties have been abolished or changed. 

Any discussion of the types of problems met with in selection, promotion or 
transfer involves a recognition of the qualities needed in new and promoted em- 
ployees. There are the usual requirements such as acceptability of appearance, and 
manner with reference to the group in which the new employee is to work, minimum 
education, good work habits and soon. Most industrial employment takes account 
only of these factors, plus experience, where that is essential, and does not have the 
additional information given by tests. 


Most Jobs Simple to Start 


ANKING, except in its credit and investment aspects which require less than 5% 
B of the entire personnel of a large bank, is not a complex business as compared 
with the kinds of problems met with in most industrial organizations. The type 
of clerical work performed by the newest employee is extremely simple, requiring 
only a few days to a few weeks for mastery by a reasonably intelligent person of 
high school education. Perhaps the most rigid requirement for a new employee 
in bank work is honesty. Of course, in specialized and supervisory positions the 
work assumes considerable complexity. 

In our company as in most others, promotion to the higher supervisory posi- 
tions is an executive prerogative. Senior executives feel with a good deal of 
justice that they are in the best position to judge who is most qualified to fill the 
jobs at the top. For promotions at the lower levels, especially when these promo- 
tions are made by executives of intermediate rank, it is not so difficult to secure 
acceptance of advice from the personnel department, especially where that advice 
has in the past proven itself sound, because of information provided by psychological 


tests. 
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Original Employment Determines Promotion Problems 


_prateg problems really originate at the time when the employee is first put 
on the payroll, since promotions to supervisory positions are made almost 
entirely from among employees already on the payroll. Original employment, 
therefore, has a double importance; first, in respect of the job to which the new 
employee is to be assigned upon being hired and second, in regard to the positions 
to which he may be promoted later. Taking proper account of the second of these 
problems requires more foresight and information than most of us possess, especially 
since we Cannot anticipate exactly what positions any one person might be pro- 
moted to. 

It is clear, however, that original employment must anticipate a lifetime of 
service with the company, and every possibility that lies ahead must in some degree 
be given consideration. Psychological test information, with respect to promotion, 
must be adequate and used properly. There must be sufficient criteria for the higher 
jobs, standardized with reference to test scores, so as to enable us to predict probable 
future success of an employee, who is to be promoted. 


Experience of Scovill Manu“acturing and Aetna Life 


— of Pond and Bills establish the importance of intelligence as a factor in 
success in higher jobs. These studies show that the higher intelligence a person 
has the greater are his chances of promotion. (Pond, Millicent and Bills, Marion 
A., ‘Intelligence and Clerical Jobs,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. XII, pp. 41-56.) 

It does not follow from this that every person of high intelligence is promotable 
to the top positions or, on the contrary, that persons of moderate intelligence are not 
capable of success in jobs of considerable responsibility. There is always the ques- 
tion as to the use a man will make of his talents. On the average however the im- 
portance of intelligence in the higher jobs cannot be doubted. 

An illustration of the importance of good intelligence test scores for clerical 
work is provided by studies of Wadsworth and Pond. Each working independently, 
established that the greatest incidence of so called “‘problem’’ employee is found 
among those having less than 105 I.Q. (Otis). As a result of this study each has 
established minimum entrance requirements at this level. It is not that simple 
clerical jobs require this much intelligence; indeed they can be done by persons of 
rather low intelligence in many cases. 

The trouble arises when an employee of moderate intelligence is promoted 
successively until finally reaching a level of job complexity, where problems occur 
which he lacks the mental ability to solve readily. By screening out every one who 
scores below the critical point named, most of the future problem employees are 
thus automatically excluded. 

Industrial psychologists make no pretense that tests obviate the necessity of 
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careful analysis of the applicant from the standpoint of appearance, manner, tem- 
perament, education, experience and so on. Additional information of vital im- 
portance, however, is available through tests which cannot be had in any other way 
than by a long period of trial on the job. 

Problems of transfer of employees usually have to do with square pegs in round 
holes. Information derived from test scores, used with sufficient knowledge and 
experience, often make it possible to discover the difficulty quickly, and not in- 
frequently lead to a transfer of the employee to a job in which he will be effective. 


An Unsuccessful Transfer 


W 7 HEN it became necessary in our company to have an extra man in the office 

working with collection problems, it was decided to promote one of the street 
collectors. The man selected, Mr. Johnson, had been one of the longest in service, 
and was one of the most successful. He was personally attractive and had previously 
had inside office experience with another company. 

After a few months Johnson's supervisor became discouraged with him. He 
reported that Johnson “‘did not catch on,’’ that he was “‘slow to get a new idea.” 
He explained that Johnson would ask him the same question time and time again. 
He would seem to understand the explanation, but the next day he would come 
back and ask the same question again. At other times he would seem to follow the 
explanation, and then would ask a question that revealed a lack of understanding. 
All these comments suggested a person of limited intelligence. Finally, after six 
months of struggle the supervisor decided that Johnson would have to be dropped, 
and asked the personnel office what could be done. 

Testing was suggested. Tests revealed an Otis I.Q. of 85, confirming what had 
been learned about Johnson on the job. It was decided to try to persuade him to go 
back to street collection work, with the knowledge that he could succeed there if 
he wished. This would be better for him than being ‘“‘fired.’’ This demotion was 
satisfactorily accomplished by a tactful supervisor, and Johnson has been success- 
fully on the street for the past two years. 

This illustrates a condition which is not uncommon and which the industrial 
psychologist can frequently prevent; namely failure occasioned by promoting a man 
with insufficient intelligence to cope with the problems of a new job. This can 
happen because in the first position the problems may be simple and not at all beyond 
the employee's ability to solve. If his personality is pleasant and he has been 
successful in the job it is customary for executives to assume that he can do equally 
well in another job. Failures of this kind are not uncommon, and many examples 
of the same sort could be furnished. 

Sometimes in situations like this the failure to cope with the problems of the 
new position causes behavior pecularities, that seem to have no relation to the actual 
work of the job, but are probably occasioned by the sense of failure and frustration. 


—g 
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Former Solution of Personnel Problems 


Epa 1934 there was no centralized personnel work in the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. Each department head did his own hiring, although some of the smaller 
departments were furnished clerks by promoting messenger boys originally employed 
by the purchasing agent. Men clerks came either from this source, or from persons 
who had had previous banking or other clerical experience. In such cases they were 
employed primarily on the assumption that their experience qualified them ade- 
quately. 

A good many applicants were taken at the behest of an official or a customer of 
the company. As in most banks job tenure was seldom disturbed, and employees 
who were not particularly satisfactory were nevertheless often retained on the pay- 
roll. Many of these employees proved unsuited for clerical work. 

With the inauguration of a personnel department centralized employment be- 
came the rule, and as the personnel department developed it was able to render 
valuable service to the operating departments in effecting transfers and promotions. 


Special Qualification of Industrial Psychologists 


ROADLY, the value of the psychologist in employment work is that pertaining 
B generally to the scientific approach to the solution of business problems. This 
implies measurement rather than guesswork and the substitution of facts for esti- 
mates. In dealing with the complexities of the human being there are, however, 
obvious limitations in applying scientific methods. But these do not nullify the 
value that lies in the scientific approach. 

The broad principles underlying psychological measurement as applied to in- 
dustrial employment are very simple. First, the job is examined, and a list is made 
of the qualities needed, such as finger dexterity, strength, ability to withstand heat, 
knowledge of arithmetic or whatever may be called for. Next, a large body of 
workers on the same job is studied and their performance is measured. From pro- 
duction records it is possible to identify the skillful workers from the poor ones. 
Next, on the basis of the abilities required on the job, a series of tests is devised or 
adapted from other situations, and administered to all workers. Production records 
of workers are then compared mathematically with test scores so as to show the 
relationship. 


Tests and Production 


OMETIMEs it is found that one or more of the tests, or several in combination, bear 
S a fairly close relationship to production records of the same employees. From 
this we may then say that knowing the test scores of the individual it is possible to 
predict, within certain acceptable limits of accuracy, the probable production of that 
employee when he has been trained to the job. Of course, the closer the relation- 
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ship between test scores and production records the higher the probability that the 
prediction will be fulfilled. 

For example, if tests enabled us to pick successful workers nine times out of ten, 
and to reject only one out of ten who might have been successful, in spite of the low 
test score, then we can at least say that our results are very much better than usual. 
The usual interview employment methods rarely will do as good a job of selection 
as with the help of tests, where satisfactory relationship between production and 
test score have been obtained. 


Use by Public Employment Offices 


uBLic employment offices, that have adopted the testing procedures of the Worker 
P Analysis Section, Employment Bureau of the Social Security Board, have con- 
siderably increased placements with employers after the test program has been 
established. This, of course, is because the public employment office is able to 
make successful recommendations more frequently with tests than without them, 
and employers soon learn this. 

The work of analyzing each job for the qualities required in its performance, 
the identification and collection of satisfactory criteria of successful performance 
on the job, the selection or construction of tests which will measure the qualities 
required for a given job, the administration of these tests, their mathematical com- 
parison with the job criteria, and finally the construction of formulae for using this 
information in predicting job success are the functions of the industrial psychologist 
with reference to employment. 


Other Possible Uses of Psychology 


_ are many other applications in industry for psychological techniques 
besides in employment and promotion. One of the most promising fields, but 
one as yet little exploited, is that of employee training. 

A few companies have had notable success in effective training methods devised 
with the help of the industrial psychologist and it is probable that this will be a 
fruitful field in the years to come. The laws of learning are well known to psy- 
chologists and if heeded will enable employers to improve their training programs. 

The conduct of employer-employee relationships will be improved by full atten- 
tion to the psychological factors underlying human relations. This is a neglected 
field. 

Supervision of the work of others calls for qualities beyond those needed for 
performance of the work itself. One of industry's most difficult problems in recent 
years has been the supervisor-employee relationship. Here is a splendid opportunit 
for the industrial psychologist. In every department of life a better understanding 
of people is improving conditions. This must inevitably be the case in industry too. 

The field for the psychologist in industry is clear. May he be equal to his 
opportunity. 
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Il Practical Llustration 


N GENERAL there are two ways of measuring the effectiveness of psychological 
methods in employment ina particular company. One of these may be found in 
the opinions of executives for whom the personnel department has been employing. 

If they are satisfied with the results over a period of several years it is a reasonable 
conclusion that the methods have been successful. In our company this satisfaction 
is marked. 

Personnel Makes Initial Selection 


Ww us, as in other correctly organized companies, it is the duty of the personnel 
department to make the initial selection from among eligible applicants. 
Those who meet the requirements set up by the personnel department are then sent 
to the department where the vacancy occurs, and a choice is made by the supervisor 
for whom the new employee is to work. We hold strictly to this policy, but seldom 
do we find at any one time, several candidates whom we regard as of equal desir- 
ability, and therefore we have been following the practice of submitting first the 
candidate we believe most likely to be successful. After more than six years, we 
find today that rarely does a department ask to see another candidate. 

Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. writing in PersonNEL JouRNAL 1935 reported the 
following figures comparing test and non-test employees. (Guy W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., “Tests Prove Worth toa Utility,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. XIV, pg. 183, Nov. 
1935-) 


CompPaRISON oF Test AND Non-Test EmpLoyees 








TEST NON-TEST 





Satisfactory Employees 49% 
Outstanding Employees Wirt 33% 22% 
a. ich Cae av head th ond eRe e ee snwenyaie's 5-5% 29% 





In the foregoing figures were 594 cases of non-test employees and 108 cases of 
test employees. The characterization of Outstanding, Satisfactory or Problem, 
resulted from appraisals by supervisors on a three point scale. 


Developing Tests for a Job 


Penn way of testing the effectiveness of employees hired by means of tests as 
compared with those hired without that information is afforded where a produc- 
tion record is available. In our company one such position affords comparison on the 
basis of actual production records. This is the position of machine bookkeeper. 

Identifying the relationship between test scores and production or error records 
of machine bookkeepers proved to be a difficult, and somewhat inexact process, re- 
quiring considerable experience and knowledge of test measurement. The first 
problem to be solved was the determination of a satisfactory criterion, or index of 
performance. 
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In Table I (below) the operators names are listed according to individual rates | 
of production, and in our experience this has been found to be a satisfactory criterion 
of success. This figure is derived from the number of debits and credits posted per a 
hour during a period of four days in October 1939. Some investigators have at- 


TABLE I 


A List or 40 Opzrators WHo Were at Work IN Octoser 1939, SHowING Propuction Recorp, Errors, AND Test Scorzs 





PRODUCTION 















































| NUMBER-CHECKING NAME-CHECKING 
—| 1a |} 

Rate Errors Right Errors Wioag Right | Errors Wrong 

RN Gores ie, al, Scr trcauaents BK 130 4 97 163 I 162 148 I 145 
RE Ben ieee ne 127 3 88 159 2 157 139 3 136 
SE ae err 124 6 102 179 12 167 164 16 148 
I SS 0.0 ies ea 43 124 5 94 165 2 163 160 17 143 
Lusk iia a ahah Na aad Sc AAA ais Gh eck to ae 120 2. Ill 196 4 192 193 7 186 
IE Oe ety oer Tre or 120 5 98 1§2 fr) 152 144 3 141 
ME hixyealesinnyoacion sek 120 18 87 153 6 147 139 I 138 
0 eS ee ae 114 10 107 169 2 167 179 5 174 
ere eee 114 | 2 103 189 2 187 183 8 175 
I gn heir ha hia’ ka OES 2 a 97 171 3 168 174 12 162 
EE ciuck sha 'itig Wks ect was 112 7 102 153 3 150 161 Il 150 
> ERG is Ne eee 112 6 100 156 4 152 148 2 146 
Ns a paencnnace aren mur | 9 go 184 2 182 171 8 163 
EE eee 111 | 9 84 130 4 126 135 5 130 
NE IN ak Se ie SS eee eects 110 | 3 go 178 2 176 167 10 157 
MINE es oieid a aoc ea rans 110 | 7 113 175 7 168 185 15 170 
MN 5 te vores senseless 4 110 | 6 83 142 6 136 140 10 130 
SERRE eee eames 110 ||) 2 97 177 6 171 134 5 129 
ERR ene cree ee 110 | 3 go 135 2 133 162 14 148 
er ee ree 109 4 102 198 2 196 193 7 186 
Medes) fp Hate ac soe tees oh roe 109 4 107 136 3 133 133 4 129 
RAS Serene 108 4 107 94 ° 94 106 5 101 
ee reer ee 108 6 83 118 2 116 112 I III 
Wee sis orbs 9a toa ay wer een conse 108 3 94 152 4 148 167 4 163 
Somer ares 108 I go 133 2 131 124 2 122 
I a 50s i aan nee cial cere 107 II 87 116 5 III 87 13 74 
IRIE hs 5 c.2 2 ren ern ae 107 6 88 184 9 175 160 24 136 
| Eee ame eee eee 106 3 98 130 ° 130 145 10 135 
ae ee 105 15 100 166 6 160 164 12 152 
Se ee ee mee 103 27 83 107 6 101 119 19 110 
MIN i. po gi'5-5 Ge sensanens 103 2 97 135 3 132 143 2 141 
NI 6 hes cg Gi: sci siam RS 103. | 8 107 162 5 163 159 9 150 
a echsereian pine iceintelote masa 102 | 9 83 171 7 164 136 44 gz 
INL GS 2s 2 suas ost Sox oper IOI I 100 =| = «175 3 172 139 5 134 
err 99 5 go | 120 3 117 160 32 128 
SERNA eE aera 99 ° 82 126 I 125 148 2 146 
I cistchese td ecenhic coats eons 98 3 81 108 I 107 107 I 106 
I cv artgeed oan vstincsya aia /e: aaa en 97 6 80 133 I 132 130 3 127 
INE foci aide pais sors sealers ashi 94 I 82 161 39 122 122 58 64 
MNES alsa ad Seder tines 85 ° 87 152 4 148 118 7 111 





tempted to use the error score as a criterion, reasoning that in an operation of this 


kind accuracy is the first requirement, inaccurate work being of no value. 


How- 


ever, we do not use the error score for machine bookkeeper as a criterion, because 
no appreciable relationship to test scores can be found. 
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An examination of the error score in Table I shows no consistent relationship 
to production. An attempt to correlate errors with test scores likewise showed no 
appreciable relationship. Among operators who are able to do work of satisfactory 
accuracy, it may be said that the best operator is the one who can do the most work 
in a given time. Based on this reasoning we have adopted rate of production 
as a Criterion. 


Differences in Ability 


ges next problem is to find a test or tests on which the better operators score high, 
and the poorer ones score low. This is a long and tedious operation. Among 
the factors influencing the result are the number of operators doing identical work 
whose records furnish a basis of comparison. Our bookkeeping division has forty 
operators, and while this was a smaller number than desirable it was large enough 
to make the effort worthwhile. 

Another consideration was the range of ability within the group. If there is 
not considerable range from the lowest to the highest, or in other words if the 
production scores are grouped closely together, it forms too narrow a base for 
comparison with the test scores. It is well known that the range of ability of one 
hundred persons on any given skill is very much greater among a group selected at 
random, from the general population, than it is for a similar number engaged in the 
occupation requiring that skill. 

One hundred experienced sprinters can run a hundred yards in a time varying 
between about 9.3 seconds and 10.2 seconds, whereas one hundred persons selected 
at random, but including some sprinters, might be expected to vary between 9.4 
seconds and 18.0 seconds. It is readily apparent that in the latter group it will be 
much easier to identify characteristics that have to do with success in sprinting, 
than it will be in the former group to identify the best sprinters from the poorest 
by some measurable characteristic other than his time in running. It is usually - 
not worthwhile to work with a group in which the range of performance is small. 

An examination of the production record of the bookkeepers in Table I shows, 
however, considerable range, the best operator having a production rate over 50% 
greater than that of the poorest, with the other operators spaced at close intervals 
between these two extremes. We therefore concluded that our group afforded a 
sufficient range of performance. 


Selecting Tests to Be Tried 


HE next step was to select a number of tests that might show some relation to 
2 ween on the job. From among hundreds of tests the following seemed 
to offer some promise: 

Intelligence Test.—It seemed obvious that intelligence played some part in this 
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operation. We have been using intelligence tests for several years on general clerical 
employment with much success. 

Name checking, Number checking —These tests were well known, and are con- 
sidered by some to be indexes of clerical aptitude. The number test consists of a 
series of pairs of numbers, the problem being to compare them and see whether they 
were exactly alike or slightly different. If alike, a check mark is placed between 
the pair of numbers. The name checking test is the same idea applied to comparison 
of names. 

Aural Number memory.—This consisted of reading numbers to the subject, who is 
asked to repeat them back. It begins with four digit numbers, then five, sic etc. 
This test was soon discarded. 

Healy Tapping Test.—A sheet of paper is printed with squares and the subject is 
asked to place a pencil dot in each square. The score is the number of squares that 
can be filled in the given time. This test was found to have little or no relationship 
to production. 

















TABLE II 
CorRELATION BETWEEN TESTS AND PropuctTIon REcorps 
NAME OF TEST NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES CORRELATION PROBABLE ERROR 

; : pitiincnmeatis ——— | 

Intelligence (Otis S-A, Form B).......................5. | 40 350 -094 
Minnesota, Number Checking.......................0-. | 40 -390 090 
Pasnnesotn, Name CReCRING. . . 2. oc eee | 40 454 -085 
NINE lactate cara retail Songs cna Hig! Sie ang wie aorm ser Porat | 34 — .163 -E%3 
hs SSeS N aie sh yp udan as rehaaeie eed | 34 372 - 100 
505 dip sos auld cons San Sea ee ah nan 34 .339 102 
x. es «chow .od che ep Sewn eae kamen 40 144 104 

















Taylor Number Test.—On a sheet of paper of letter size fifty numbers are printed, 
from one to fifty. They are scattered in random arrangement and tilted at various 
angles. The problem is to connect as many numbers beginning with 1, 2, 3, etc. 
with the pencil as possible in a limited time. This was found to have some relation- 
ship to production, apparently because the act of seeking and perceiving numbers is 
a requirement of the job. 

Turner Coordination Test.—This is a test especially devised by Dr. William D. 
Turner, who was consulting with us on this problem. It was devised on Gestalt 
principals in an attempt to embody in the test a sample of all the qualities required 
in the operation. Among those believed necessary were two-handedness, number 
recognition, etc. This test showed a low relationship to the criterion and was 
discarded. 

After these tests were administered to all operators a statistical comparison was 
made between production, and scores on tests, with the results shown in Table II 
(above). 


The first three of these tests were significantly related to the production records 
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of operators as will be strikingly appreciated from an examination of Table III 
(below). 

These figures illustrate very clearly the distinctions made by high and low intel- 
ligence test scores and high and low name checking scores. For the past three years 
we have been employing bookkeepers with the help of these tests, requiring a 
minimum intelligence quotient of 95 and minimum name and number checking scores 
of 130. 

During that period of nearly three years the average rate of production of book- 
keepers has increased from 104.8 to 109.0 or about 4.2%. The same number of 
bookkeepers has been able to handle an increased volume of work. 


Economic and Social Results 


«gee i like our own that have been using tests for a period of years find a 
substantial increase in employee performance which justifies the expense of the 
test program. The foregoing example illustrates the process and indicates the re- 


TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF 20 Best OPERATORS WITH 20 POOREST 





BEST 20 POOREST 20 








Average Production 116 103 
Errors, per too units production 1.14 1.14 


1.Q. below 88 
Name checking test, net score under 130 


3 of 20 
1 of 20 


g of 20 
12 of 20 
8 of 20 








Number checking test, net score under 130 1 of 20 








sulting saving. Besides the advantage of better selection of new employees tests 
help to exclude ‘‘misfit’’ employees. In our case this is shown by an extremely low 
labor turnover. Most of the few failures that have occurred are apparently not 
due to lack of aptitude for the work, but are caused by ill health, personal problems 
and the like. 


Since tests help to select people having greater aptitude for the job for which 
hired, they also economize in training by shortening the period and cutting down on 
the number of failures. The social benefits of testing applicants for employment, 
and for promotion, are almost equally evident through the reduction in the number 
of misfits. Nearly every misfit becomes an emotional problem sooner or later. 
It is obvious that none of us can be happy in a job for which we are not suited 
and in which we are not doing well. By eliminating these misfits a great social 
contribution is made. 











TESTS IN INDUSTRY 


Fit Intelligence to Job 


| Rae am we see the result of job maladjustment. A common industrial 
problem is the situation created by the supervisor who is emotionally un- 
balanced, or who may lack sufficient intelligence to cope with the problems of his 
job. An illustration of this type has been given, and the studies of Bills and Pond 
on the importance of intelligence as a factor in promotability has been referred to. 
Many emotional disturbances among employees are the result of inability to cope 
with the problems of the job and usually this is a sign of insufficient intelligence. 

The waste through leaving persons of high intelligence for long periods on jobs 
where that intelligence is not needed is another common error. In our work we are 
selecting clerks of higher intelligence not only from among experienced clerks but 
also among beginners. We find we can do this without difficulty as the supply is 
ample. The good results are evident in the successful promotions of many of these 
newer employees. 





Sitting Outside the Office of the Personnel Direc- 
tor of an Oil Company in Texas We Heard Two 
Boys Discussing Why They Wanted a Job in 
that Company. It Appeared that They Thought 
that in It They Would Progress Fast and be Able 
to Marry Young. 


Vocational Counseling | 
By Use of Tests 


By Stantey G. Dutsky 


Rochester Guidance Center, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


T- has been a growing tendency for psychologists to depend more and more 


upon the results of objective tests. This tendency has grown concurrently 

with the appearance of an ever increasing number of published tests, blanks, 
and inventories. Although the greater use of tests is not, in itself, to be discouraged, 
the growing tendency of some psychologists to substitute a larger number of tests 
for serious and critical thinking is a practice the writer deplores. 


A Man Is Not a Lot of Bits 


prea in the field of vocational counseling, many psychologists, to con- 
ceal their ignorance and their lack of insight into human behavior, have added 
test upon test in a huge battery in an effort to measure as many aptitudes and abilities 
as possible. It has now become the fashion of many individuals and organizations, 
rendering the service of vocational counseling, to present the client with an impres- 
sive brochure illustrating his percentiles and profiles in many different areas. These 
pictorial and diagrammatic data may be of value in bolstering the ego of the psychol- 
ogist, but are of doubtful value for making recommendations. 

As a result of the data which the psychologist has obtained by the use of many 
standardized Chow many are poorly standardized?) tests, the counselor emerges with 
a picture of the individual made up of a number of discrete parts with no semblance 
of integration or unity. How much time does the psychologist actually spend in 
trying to understand and evaluate the client as a person—an individual with patterns 
of responding to certain situations, with attitudes, likes and dislikes, prejudices, 
emotions, hopes, and frustrations? 
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Ability and Interests Related to Background 


F ONE Carefully examines the recommendations of the psychologist, who has given 
I the entire file of tests to a client, he will perceive that the recommendations are 
not based on the total body of data yielded by the tests, but primarily on the indi- 
vidual’s intelligence and interests as related to his background of education and 
employment. If this is so often the case, how can we justify the expenditure of 
time, money, and effort in the administration and scoring of so many tests, that 
finally add little to our understanding of the client? 

Such is the unflattering picture of vocational counseling today. What was it 
like twenty-five years ago when psychologists were first becoming intrigued by the 
new measures of intelligence, and there were no handy magical aptitude tests? We 
can be sure vocational counseling existed, even though it might not have had so 
impressive a title. What could the counselor do? How did he perform his func- 
tions? 

He probably gave, in the main, educational guidance to students and since he 
had only intelligence tests to administer, he no doubt had, if he were a shrewd person 
with some understanding of human nature, an interview with the pupil to learn 
more about him. On the basis of the information obtained from an intelligence 
test, school grades and interview, he could do a very constructive piece of work. 
It is likely that this counselor worked in a school and therefore saw, for the most 
part, the retarded, the “‘problem child’’, and those who voluntarily sought his 
advice. 


Era of Wonderful Nonsense 


_ came the present ‘‘era of wonderful nonsense’’! Tests multiplied, educators 
grasped (and gasped) at the possibility of doing ‘‘scientific’’ guidance with the 
thoroughness, dispatch, and objectivity of the modern industrial assembly line. 
Psychologists, intrigued by the possibilities of such an extension of the field, at- 
tempted to guide everyone, and demanded more and more objective tests that could 
be given to hundreds at a time. Consequently, there was little time left to devote 
to the individual and vocational counseling, as an individual service, perished in the 
effort to save all. In some schools vocational counseling, so called, deteriorated to 
the point of allowing the pupils themselves to score their own tests, plot their pro- 
files, and guide themselves. (The patient takes his pulse, listens to his heart, and 
writes his own prescription.) But we were quick to dignify this stupid process by 
calling it “‘Self-analysis’’ or “‘Career Study’’. 
Perhaps we should return to the ‘‘horse and buggy’’ days! 


New movements, like babies, often wander from the shortest route, and have 
to be replaced on the proper path. It is now time to turn back from this false course 
on which vocational counseling has embarked, and to re-define the goal and re-direct 
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the course. The remainder of this paper is devoted to: (1) an analysis of our instru- 
ments, the tests—intelligence, achievement, aptitude, personality, and interest in- 
ventories—to determine how much faith can be placed in them; (2) suggestions indi- 
cating how, under certain conditions, some tests can be eliminated; (3) methods for 
improving the vocational interview to make of it a vital instrument; (4) a discussion 
of the question of self-guidance. 


Intelligence Tests Most Valid 


I BELIEVE no one will dispute me when I say that intelligence tests are the most 
valid and reliable instruments we have. In the determination of intelligence one 
cannot usually dispense with the administration of one or more tests. This is espe- 
cially true when guiding school children. However, in the counseling of adults, 
if the problem of further academic training is not involved, it is often quite practical 
to omit the administration of an intelligence test. A fairly accurate picture of the 
adult's ievel of intelligence can be obtained from the counselor’s conversation with 
him and, from the education history. Of course, if the psychologist is in doubt an 
intelligence test should be given. 

It is pertinent to emphasize here that the correlation between intelligence and 
scholarship in high school and college groups is only about +.50, and the question 
of furtner academic training is not necessarily and immediately answered by the IQ 
or percentile obtained on the test. Further, it is important to keep in mind all fac- 
tors that influence an intelligence test score. 


Finding Educational Defects 


a of educational achievement are good measures (within a certain amount of 
error) of the pupil’s acquisition of subject matter. When they are given to 
students the results should be compared with grades received. In the case of adults 
educational defects can be detected quickly by three methods: (1) learning about 
the school record; (2) inspection of certain tests already taken; and (3) brief, informal 
testing. 

Learning about the school record.—After the counselor has taken a detailed 
history of the client’s education he knows if the client has had difficulty with a 
particular subject (in terms of grades and the client's evaluation of his achievement) 
and which subjects were liked and disliked. 

Inspection of tests.—In scoring certain intelligence tests, arithmetic and reading 
difficulties might be detected by a careful inspection of the test blanks. For example, 
difficulty with arithmetic is easily discovered if the client has taken an Otis or ACE 
test. If the score on the Otis test is below expectation on the basis of the history, 
or if subtests involving reading on the ACE test are far below subtests of non- 
language material, one might suspect reading difficulty. 

Brief, informal testing.—If a reading difficulty is suspected, a brief, informal 
oral test of reading will often determine if a formal reading test is necessary. 
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Questions Value of Aptitude Tests 


T: value of present-day aptitude tests for vocational guidance is questionable. 
For most of these aptitude tests validity coefficients, when given, are low (range 
+.40 to +.80). Some aptitude tests correlate very highly with intelligence, and 
may be considered to measure essentially the same abilities as does a general intelli- 
gence test. 

If the validity coefficient is low, the prediction of an individual's ability to 
perform or learn successfully a particular vocation—the aptitude for which the test 
is supposed to measure—is open to a great amount of error. If the aptitude test 
correlates highly with intelligence, one might as well use an intelligence test. 
Bingham (1) in his recent book expressed this opinion clearly: ‘‘But there prevails a 
wholesome uncertainty—not to say skepticism—with reference to the extent to 
which the use of standardized tests of aptitude is advisable today’’ (Preface, VIII). 


Screwy Results 


XPERIMENTAL studies within the past ten years have dealt aptitude tests almost 
lethal blows. Let me quote from Lipsitz and Lurie @): 


The Minnesota group found that men office clerks were superior to garage 
mechanics on tests of finger dexterity, tweezer dexterity, and manual dex- 
terity. ...On the Thurstone Clerical Examination, Morton obtained an 
average score for draughtsmen which was better than the average scores of 
office clerks and bookkeepers. ... He found also that, on the O'Connor 
Wiggly Block, which has been used as a measure of mechanical and engineer- 
ing aptitude, the average scores of draughtsmen and bookkeepers were just 
about the same. . . 


Again from Bingham: 


MacQuarrie’s Test for Mechanical Ability . . . has been found by at least 
one investigator to correlate with subsequent progress in office work better 
than do certain tests designed to measure clerical aptitude. Similarly, the 
number-checking and word-checking test, known as the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers, has been found to correlate better than the 
MacQuarrie with measures of progress of toolmaker apprentices! . . . (p. 9) 

The work done on the Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests represents to most 
psychologists, including the writer, the most thorough, careful research ever done 
on the problem of devising aptitude tests. For that reason, I should like to quote 
from the book of the same name (5) several pertinent statements regarding validity 
criteria and predictive ability of these tests. 

Coefficients of correlation between three tests: the Minnesota Spatial Relations, 
the Paper Form Board, and the Minnesota Assembly Tests, and three criteria: Qual- 
ity, Information, and Quality and Information range from +.35 to +.65. 


... The highest possible validity coefficient between any selection from all 
the available tests and measures and any of the acceptable criteria . . . was 


+.81. (p. 211) 
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. . validity coefficients for the eight batteries. . . range from +.55 to +.73, 
only two of them being less than +.60. (p. 214) 


. . . batteries were constructed which gave the following validity coefficients 
for the shops indicated: sheet metal, +.47; woodwork, +.47; electricity, 
+.48; mechanical drawing, +.63; and printing, +.32. (p. 215) 


Tests and Success in Shop 


~ authors obtained a correlation coefficient of +.68 between a test battery and 
shop success on 100 seventh and eighth grade boys and analyzed the data as 
follows: 


It is possible, therefore, to measure the inaccuracy of prediction in terms 
of the amount of displacement from predicted positions. The summarized 
data on this point are as follows: 50 of the 100 cases were located exactly— 
that is, a subject with a given predicted rank actually received that rank; 45 
of the 100 cases were located one sigma away from the predicted position; and 
only 5 cases were misplaced by two sigmas. This is evidence of predictions 
which are far superior to chance, but the test results are to be used not as 
absolute diagnoses but as tentative, though very probable indications. 


(p. 218) 

And then a final word of warning which most counselors have overlooked: 
‘The predictive value, even of very good tests, must not be overestimated”’ (p. 217). 

This study of the 100 boys is very pertinent to our discussion. When we predict 
results from tests given to a large group of cases, and if the correlation is sufficiently 
high, we can always expect “‘predictions which are far superior to chance’’. But 45 
out of 100 “‘were located one sigma away from the predicted position.’’ In terms 
of percentiles, this might mean a shift from the 16th to the soth or from the soth to 
the 84th. And here’s the rub—how can we ever know that the particular individual 
in whom we are interested is not a member of the unfortunate five who “‘were mis- 
placed by two sigmas’’? 


Music and Art Tests 


worpD about music and art aptitude tests. From my own experience their 
A value in vocational counseling is extremely limited. The few who will earn 
their livelihood in the fine arts have usually demonstrated their talents long before 
they might become candidates for guidance and, if so, do not require our services. 
Those who think seriously of entering this field at a later age, and whose accom- 
plishments indicate some merit, should be referred to competent, disinterested ex- 
perts for an opinion. I would certainly refuse to plan a career for anyone in these 
fields on the basis of test results. 

A final word about aptitude tests that have been devised for various professions. 
In my opinion they are merely intelligence tests, and tests of specific information. 
Inasmuch as information about a subject is generally considered to indicate an 
interest in that subject, why not determine the interest directly? More about in- 
terests later. 
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From the preceding review of aptitude tests one can only conclude that their 
use in vocational counseling is, at the present time, not justified. 


Personality Tests 


sk any counselor why he gives a personality test as part of his battery. The 
A answers given can be divided into two groups. One group states an interest 
in, what might be loosely called, the degree of extraversion or intraversion of the 
client. The reasoning is somewhat as follows: If the client is an extravert he could 
be a salesman, or work in an occupation demanding a maximum of human contacts; 
if he is an intravert he should work relatively alone, in a situation demanding a 
minimum of human contacts. The second group of answers indicates more naiveté. 
Some counselors expect the score on a personality test to render a short-cut to, and 
even complete knowledge of, the client's social and emotional adjustment. 

For the sake of argument, let us assume that the personality tests are valid and 
reliable instruments. Even so they would be of little use to the counselor. We 
want a description of personality, and not a percentile. It is certainly more mean- 
ingful to learn directly from the individual what organizations he belongs to, details 
of his social and recreational life, the amount and nature of his extra-curricular 
activities while in school, etc. than to record a percentile of thirty on a social ad- 
justment or extraversion test. 

A picture of the client’s early status in the family, that is, his relationship to 
his parents and siblings; his early school adjustment; early adjustment to other chil- 
dren, and an evaluation of the individual's security and happiness as a child are of 
tremendous value in understanding the client as he is today and in predicting future 
behavior. 


Picture of Personality Wanted 
_ (7) after a comprehensive critical survey of personality tests says: 


Most of the tests and rating devices . . . are designed to yield a quantita- 
tive statement of personality in the form of a score or a division on a scale. 
These scores or ratings will be useful only if they make possible a better de- 
scription of personality than could otherwise be formulated, for it is valid, 
reliable, and meaningful description of personality that counselors need in 
guidance. (p. 6) 


We have assumed that the personality tests are reliable and valid instruments 
and criticized them because they did not yield a ‘‘meaningful description of person- 
ality.’’ But the tests are not sufficiently valid and reliable for individual counseling. 
Let me quote again from Traxler. 

Bingham sums up the discussion of interests as follows: 


Notwithstanding the many studies that have been made, the validity 
of the various personality tests is still a matter of doubt. The greatest dif- 
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ficulty in establishing validity is that there is no satisfactory criterion with 
which to correlate the test results . . . (pp. 63 and 64). 

Since it is generally conceded that the reliability of a test should be above 
.go if it is to be used in individual diagnosis, most of the personality tests 
and scales are not very satisfactory for the study of individuals. . . . (p. 65) 


Personality tests may have some value when given to hundreds of students for 
the purpose of detecting the few who should be referred to the mental health clinic. 
However, it is the writer's opinion that they are of very little value, when used for 
the purpose of gaining a better understanding of an individual, except insofar as 
they, like interest inventories, serve as good springboards for the interview and 
furnish clues that should be followed up in the discussion. Again, it is the question 
of the value of tests for groups, versus the value of tests for the individual. 


Finding a Man’s Interests 


VER since psychologists have realized that the mental attitude, called interest, 
E is involved in the choice of an occupation and one’s success in it, attempts have 
been made to measure and evaluate these interests objectively. Inventories have 
appeared that indicate interest in specific occupations, general fields of occupations, 
studies or branches of learning, and specific activities. Other inventories are a 
combination of all. Some add interest in recreational activities and hobbies, and 
attempt to learn something about the individual's social adjustment. 


My objection to the use of such inventories is that the counselor tends to take 
too seriously the objective results, and accepts them as a substitute for the penetrat- 
ing analysis that should be made of the client's interests. I prefer to use the results 
of such measures only as clues, as starting points for discussion. I attempt to evalu- 
ate the strength and duration of the expressed interests and to correlate them, if 
possible, with the client’s background. 


For the counselor, interest inventories and the scores they yield are of as- 
sistance in focusing attention on the problem, furnishing points of discussion 
in the vocational interview, and indicating specific needs for further experi- 
ence as a basis for making in the future more dependable appraisals of the 
person’s real interests. (p. 82) 











Vocational Counseling Il 
By Interview 


By Stantey G. Dutusky 


REATER importance must be given to the vocational interview than hitherto. 

The emphasis should shift from the giving of tests supplemented by an 
interview to an interview, supplemented by tests. Counseling should not 

be done by first, routinely, giving the client a battery of tests; one should have an 
interview first, and then select whatever tests are necessary. Sometimes, when 
counseling adults, no formal tests are necessary; often only an intelligence test and 
an interest blank are required. Ruch and Segel (6) also criticized routine testing: 


These sketchy remarks can do no more than hint at the possibilities of 
patterns of characteristics, not pure matters of aptitudes—but roughly to be 
described as interest, habit, and personality patterns—that may far outweight 
aptitudes in the total adjustment to a given occupation. It is, therefore, 
manifestly impossible to embark upon vocational counseling in a mechanical 
fashion by routine administration of aptitude tests, even if such tests were 
available in far greater numbers and refinements than is the case today. 


(p. 37) | 
Area Covered by Good Interview 


HE interview, if conducted properly, will yield not only specific background 
Rate. but also knowledge of the feelings, wishes, prejudices and 
ambitions of the client. A good vocational interview, as I indicated in a previous 
article, (2), covers the following areas: (1) education history; (2) employment 
history; (3) vocational aims; (4) interests, recreation and hobbies; (5) family back- 
ground; (6) health; (7) practical considerations. The most important character- 
istics to evaluate as a result of the interview are the motivation and personality of the 
client. 


Determining Motivation 


NE can obtain some estimate of the motivation by noting the following: What is 

the relationship of the client’s scholarship to his intelligence, i.e., was he work- 
ing up to capacity or far below it? How many hours a day did he devote to study? 
Do his outside activities indicate any desire for self-improvement as exemplified by 
an organized program of reading, night school classes, home study courses, or 
apprenticeship? 

In addition, more subtle clues are found in the manner in which the client re- 
sponds in the interviewing situation. When he states a vocational goal, if he has 
one, does he say it with much enthusiasm or does he give it very glibly without 
—13— 
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much affect? Does the counselor get the impression that the client would work 
hard to overcome obstacles, or does it seem as if a slight defeat or frustration would 
bar his route to the goal? 

Let me illustrate by considering the case of John, nineteen years of age, who was 
prepared to enroll in the State university. When asked to give his vocational aim, 
he replied in an apathetic manner with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘Pa wants me to be 
an engineer.’’ Is it very difficult to gauge the strength of this expressed lack of 
interest in the occupation? Could any test score be more meaningful than the above 
statement? 

Often one can obtain further clues regarding the strength of drive, by trying to 
correlate a specific vocational aim with background information. For example, 
is it possible to understand why this client has chosen this particular vocation? 
Is the client merely following the wishes of the family as a path of least resistance 
(as John was)? If so, the motivation is probably weak. Is he following this 
path because of certain strong emotional experiences in his life? If so, the motiva- 
tion is probably strong. 

A good interview is also a device for obtaining sufficient information to formu- 
late a descriptive account of the client’s personality, and a much more vivid, mean- 
ingful account than can be obtained by the use of a dozen personality tests. 


Important Keys to Character 


F the client has been spontaneous, and if the interviewer has asked appropriate 
I questions, the client’s entire life should be fairly well known and understood. 
Special emphasis must be placed on the client’s adjustment in his home when a 
child; his relationships to his parents and siblings should be clear. From the educa- 
tion history one will have obtained material regarding the client’s social adjustment 
in school, how he got along with his fellow students and teachers, if he were active 
in any school activities such as athletics, clubs, dramatics, newspaper, etc., if he were 
an officer in any organization. 

From the recreation history one learns of his present social adjustment—whether 
he has a meager or a rich social life, whether he goes out with many people or with 
a few companions, whether he is active in any organizations, whether his recreation 
is mainly of the solitary type, etc. As an example of how much one can learn about 
a person in an interview, let me cite one case. 


Picture Obtained by Interview 


A school teacher, age thirty-one, who had been teaching in elementary 
school for the last eight years, was a client for vocational counseling. The 
interview revealed that she was one of several children from a very religious 
European background, that her parents were almost illiterate, that the 
mother was the dominant member of the family and had old world notions 
about the rearing of children. This girl had to do most of the housework 
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and had to run away from home, literally, to continue her education in a state 
teachers’ college. 

Now that she was working the mother forced her to live at home and to 
give most of her income to the family, since the father was receiving only a 
small pension from the company for which he had worked many years as an 
unskilled laborer. The mother did all she could to discourage the client 
from going out and meeting people, and greatly discouraged any attempt to 
bring friends to the home. As a result, the client had a very meager social 
life and was anxious to move away from home and live in a girls’ club. 

This move, she believed, would enable her to break the strong domineer- 
ing influence of the mother and enable her to make a better social adjustment. 
Naturally there was great resentment toward the mother. Because of her 
unhappy childhood her constant aim in seeking a vocation is to be of service 
to the under-dog, and she expressed a desire to specialize in the teaching of 
mentally retarded children. 


Is not this picture of the young lady much more complete and richer in describ- 
ing her present social adjustment—and reasons therefor—than would be a percentile 
of twenty on a social adjustment test? 

The interview should, also, further clarify the client’s interests. As I said 
earlier, the objective results from an interest inventory should be utilized only as a 
beginning to inquire further, and in more detail, about a person’s interests. Very 
often the total score masks important details, and I have learned from experience 
that a careful inspection of the inventory is essential. I use my own revision of the 
Brainard blank and question each item answered by a No. 5 (indicating that the 
person likes very much to do or would like to do a certain activity). I look for 
clusters of interests or patterns which seem consistent with the interests of various 
occupational groups. During the discussion the counselor learns whether a person's 
interests are of a broad variety or restricted to narrow fields. One also forms an 
impression of the strength of the interests. 


What Does the Man Expect from the Job 


T Is important to supplement any interest inventory by obtaining answers to the 
I following questions: What does the client expect from an occupation in terms 
of remuneration, satisfaction, and prestige? Does he prefer to work directly with 
people or more directly with things? Does he prefer outside work or inside work? 
A position requiring. traveling or a sedentary one? Does he like to work in the 
company of other people or relatively alone? How did he become interested in a 
particular occupation? Has he any friends or relatives in such work, if so, has he 
talked to them about the work? Exactly what features of a desired occupation 
appeal to hime 

Finally, I find it very informative to ask the client the following question: 
If I had all the jobs in the world on my desk, and they all paid the same salary, and 
you could choose one and begin work at it tomorrow, and work at that job the rest 
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of your life, what would you choose? I generally ask for three choices. Very 
often formerly unexpressed vocational aims and interests will be elicited. 


Counselling Takes Four Hours 


| Zee what has been said thus far, it is obvious that there must be less dependence 
on objective tests and more dependence on subjective methods. This is neces- 
sary, because, at the present time, the instruments with which we must work, while 
objective, yield results that are, sometimes, meaningless and often pernicious. 
At their best, then, tests are purely pragmatic instruments. Their wide 
use has assembled great masses of data, but they penetrate no deeper into 
the make-up of the human personality than ordinary experience and common 
sense. They only cover a wider area. The great criticism of the testing 
movement is that it has naively proceeded on the assumption that clever and 
convenient devices are capable of feats of insight, discrimination, and meas- 
urement for which they are utterly and obviously incompetent. (4) (p. 534). 
It is now clear why vocational counseling cannot become a ‘‘mass’’ movement. 
It is distinctly an individual process, as individual a process as a client's consultation 
with his attorney, or a patient’s interview with a psychiatrist. A good interview, 
including the initial interview (mainly for information) and the final conference 
(after test results are obtained) is time consuming. I find that when counseling 
adults it takes on the average of three to four hours. If only two hours are con- 
sumed in testing, then the entire procedure requires about five hours. 


Mental Testers Cannot Counsel 


M=: important, vocational counseling is not a service that can be rendered by a 
‘mental tester."’ Knowledge of tests and their value is, of course, impor- 
tant; but, much more essential, is knowledge of people. A good counselor must have 
a thorough understanding of personality and its development and must be able to 
make a quick diagnosis of the client as a person. The value of the recommenda- 
tions will depend on the skill, insight, and art of the counselor. Let me quote 
again from Mursell’s caustic article: 
Now it is altogether plain that in the present state of our psychological 
knowledge no kind of precision diagnosis of attitudes, interests, apprecia- 
tions, and abilities whose very existence is open to doubt can be considered 
even remotely possible. A very knowledgeable and experienced counsellor, 
spending much time with an individual, taking into consideration every 
aspect of his personality, and relying on all sorts of hints and intimations 


which may be of the highest significance although they cannot be standard- 
ized at all, may be able to form a valuable opinion as to his psychological 


make-up. . . . (p. 530). 
You Cannot Guide Yourself 


_— in this paper we asked if students could guide themselves; the 
obvious answer is an unequivocal, ‘‘No.’’ They cannot guide themselves any 
more than they could give themselves physical examinations. They are not pre- 
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pared by education and training to do either. Of course, anyone can take an ob- 
jective test, score it, and look up the norms—but that is not vocational guidance, 
any more than the temperature reading of a thermometer that had been placed in 
your mouth, is a physical examination. Laymen are unable to evaluate the tests, 
and cannot interpret the findings, they cannot diagnose their own personality and 
motivation, they are unable to make a comprehensive survey of their interests, and 
no one (not even a student) can be objective about himself. 

The practice, in some schools, of having students learn about occupations and 
vocational possibilities is a good one and their “‘Career Study’’ should be limited 
to that. 


Professional Circumspection 


ie GIVING results to clients one must be as circumspect as a physician. Profiles 
and diagrams should not be given to clients, who do not have a background in 
tsting, and cannot interpret the results. Most laymen do not know what a per- 
centile is, and a chart showing a client’s percentiles is meaningless, if not harmful, 
to him. Furthermore, I believe it is distinctly unprofessional to give numerical 
results. 

To make an analogy, when we go to a physician for a thorough examination he 
does not give us a chart with all the findings of our blood pressure, pulse rate, urin- 
alysis, blood chemistry, etc. He obtains the results, integrates them with other 
information, and tells us verbally about our condition. He might say, for example, 
“Your blood pressure is satisfactory.’’ That is much more sensible than telling you 
that your blood pressure is 130 over 90. Similarly, psychological results should be 
given in descriptive terms that the client can understand and the integration of all the 
findings should be stressed. 

When interpreting data to a client, he should not be given the percentile, but a 
brief descriptive statement of the meaning of the percentile. For example, if a 
percentile of 50 were earned on the ACE Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen, the client should be told that in comparing his performance on this test, 
with the performances of thousands of college freshmen, we find that he makes about 
the average score. This means that in the ability or aptitude to learn college 
material he would be about average when compared with thousands of college stu- 
dents from many different schools. Then the counselor should continue by pointing 
out that this does not necessarily mean that his scholarship will be average. 


Giving Test Scores Dangerous 


| gerne quotients should never be given either but should be interpreted in a 
similar manner. It is always dangerous tq give a numerical score to a person 
who is unable to interpret correctly the significance of it, and who might be disturbed 
by a slight decrease in that score if another similar test is given on a subsequent 
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occasion. Furthermore, the results, particularly of an intelligence test, might 
represent a blow to a client’s self-esteem and aggravate the anxiety of a budding 
neurotic. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that the analysis of the individual is only one 
phase of a comprehensive counseling program. We need, in addition, an analysis 
of occupations, the result of which is expressed in the same terms as the analysis of 
the individual, for purposes of comparison. Of equal importance is information 
about vocational opportunities. Until all these data are available, our recom- 
mendations must be made in general terms and in a spirit of humble modesty. Large 
areas of endeavor might be recommended and large areas eliminated. Only rarely 
can, and should, specific occupations be recommended. 


Summary 


Ests of intelligence and educational achievement are the most valuable for 
 iniedi counseling. Interest inventories, if used properly, may be helpful. 
Personality tests are of very limited value; aptitude tests of no value. 

2. Because of the lack of qualified instruments greater emphasis must be placed 
on the vocational interview as a means of diagnosing personality and motivation 
and of identifying and evaluating interests. 

3. Vocational counseling is distinctly an individual process—it cannot be done 
‘‘en masse’’; it requires skilled psychologists, not ‘‘mental testers."’ 

4. Students cannot guide themselves but they should learn about occupations 
and vocational possibilities. ~ 

5. Results of the counseling—including test and the interview—should be 
given with great care; descriptive, not numerical, statements should be made; 
recommendations should be general because of the incomplete and inadequate 
information available. 

From Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, I/l., Series C., No. 309. 
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Tony Had Been Fired Twice, But in Neither Case 
Had the Foreman Secured the Accomplishment, 
Within Proper Limits of Quality, Cost or Time 
of Completion of the Job He Wanted Done. And 
in Neither Case Had It been Tony’s Fault. 


Supervision 
and Instruction 


By ALFrep W. Ponp 
Kearney, N. J. 


inches wide, so many feet deep, from this marker point to that one. The fore- 

man estimated that the job should be completed by quitting time the next day. 
Everything had gone well until now, the second morning, with the foreman no- 
where around to consult, when a boulder had been encountered, much too large to 
be removed without dynamite or power tackle. Tony had neither. But Tony was 
conscientious. He wanted to do a good job, and he did not want it to take mate- 
rially longer than it should. 


T= was baffled. The foreman had instructed him to dig a ditch so many 


Worker Uses Own Initiative 


7. thought. Ah, an idea! Tony exercized the necessary initiative and in- 
genuity to help himself out of the jam. With his pick axe and shovel, and with 
the expenditure of much sweat and hard labor, he hollowed out a large enough cavity 
in the ground below and just along side of the rock, to receive it. Then by prying, 
he managed to turn it over and drop it into the cavity. It took a good half-day 
extra to do it, but at least, the job was progressing all the while and was not held 
up for that length of time. ) 

_ When the foreman came around at the close of the day, and found the job not 
done by some four hours, he flew into a temper and fired Tony for incompetence. 
You see, he had wanted to pour the entire ditch full of concrete to form a foundation. 
The rock could have been left standing and would have been just as good a footing 
for the foundation as the earth itself. Maybe better. And here Tony had run the 
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cost of it ‘way out of bounds’, first by taking time to remove the rock, and second 
by making a larger fill of concrete necessary. 

Tony was blue. First he had been stumped by a material problem, but had 
licked it. Now he was flabbergasted by a human relations problem, though he 
might not have called it that. But Tony was not wholly devoid of a philosophical 
view point. At least, he argued, he had learned a lesson that would be valuable to 
him on the next job. 

By coincidence the next job was similar. The boss instructed him to dig a ditch 
of given dimensions. Tony grinned. He'd know how to tackle it this time. He 
grinned all the harder when he again ran into a big, firmly-embedded boulder. He 
ran his ditch right up, over and beyond the boulder with straight, clean, properly 
dimensioned side walls. And he got through with the job in good time. When 
the boss came to inspect it, he flew into a rage and fired Tony for laziness and careless 
working. This boss had wanted to lay a pipe line in the ditch Tony was supposed 
to have dug! 


Fired Twice 


ony had been twice fired, but in neither case had the supervisor secured the ac- 
ateene, within the proper limits of quality, cost or time of completion, 
of what he intended and wanted accomplished. Neither of the bosses had explained 
the purpose of the ditch he asked to have dug, or made sure that Tony had under- 
stood the full import and implications of the instructions. 

A supervisor in the office of a business concern requested his secretary to prepare 
a rough draft, with five carbon copies, of what he had just dictated, and to have it 
ready for an appointment he had with his superior and others on that subject, in 
fifteen minutes. It was not a short document, and the secretary presented it to him 
about three minutes before the conference. The sheaf consisted of the bond and 
one carbon copy. Why? 

Because it was the customary practice of that particular office to have the set-up 
consist of the original and one carbon copy, when a rough draft was specified, and 
the secretary had not heard, or had misunderstood the request for five carbons. Now 
the supervisor needed the other four copies. He needed them badly, and he needed 
them then. The only way to get them now would be to hold up the conference 
another nine minutes. He hated to do that, but what else could he do? 


Secretary Not Fired 


W: DID not go so far as to fire the secretary. A little reflection showed that all 
the firing in the world, all the scolding, all the dirty looks, all the sarcasm, 
all the manfully silent suffering would not turn back the hands of the clock and get 
that job done right, and on time the first time. 

What, then, would have? And what would have gotten the ditch digging jobs 
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done right? A little extra thought and effort, and a few extra minutes of time spent 
when the instructions were given, to see that they were properly understood before 
work was started, would have. 

Are you a supervisor? Are you responsible, through the supervision of the 
work of others, for getting out more work than one man could possibly get out 
himself? Is time precious to you? Are time (as in the present nation-wide rush of 
defence work) and cost important elements in getting out the work you are respon- 
sible for? _Do you want to know how to save time in the long run and help keep 
supervisory and production costs down? 


See That Instructions Are Understood 


HEN spend a little extra time. Whenever you give an instruction, spend a little 
aaa time to see that it is properly understood and interpreted. If so, the job 
stands a good, though not necessarily perfect, chance of being executed properly. 
Not properly understood and interpreted, it stands not the ghost of a chance of being 
properly executed. And you, the supervisor, just as much responsible for its execu- 
tion as the one who actually does the job if not more so, stand not a chance in the 
world of getting it done right the first time if your instruction has been misinter- 
preted. 

It has been said that in the army which is sometimes called the materially most 
efficient in the world, it is a rule that all verbal commands, other than group com- 
mands, are to be repeated back by the subordinate immediately upon receiving them, 
and before he sets out to execute them. On the battlefield, seconds count tremen- 
dously. But losses can be tragic. An instruction in the army is not executed until 
the instructor has taken the necessary extra time to make sure that the item of in- 
struction has been understood by the instructee, in the way originally intended by 
the instructor. 

If you were a teacher in a school or college, you would be in duty and conscience 
bound to place before your students the subject-matter of the lesson assignments in 
the clearest, completest, most interesting and most understandable way you knew. 
Once you had done this, you might ask yourself, shall I (a) drill, drum, wheedle 
and pound it into their skulls, or (b) let them take it or leave it at their own option. 
It might even be conceded that as a paid teacher of paying pupils, you would have 
a perfect right to adopt esther attitude. 


Limited Values of Scolding and Firing 


UT as a paid supervisor of paid employees in business, industrial, civil service, or 
B other management, there is no choice from any viewpoint whatsoever. True, 
the employees are paid to do their work. But you are paid to see that it gets done; 
and done right, on time and at reasonable costs. If a student flunks, it affects the 
teacher only indirectly, and the pupil is the main loser. If an employee under your 
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supervision flunks, it affects you directly, and you are the main loser. Firing him 
will not solve the problem. Scolding him may forestall a similar situation the next 
time. Neither of these is a satisfactory, preventive or reasonably sure-fire measure. 
Both are measures of hind-sight. Adequate instruction, on the other hand, is a 
measure of foresight, and can be depended upon in the majority of cases to produce 
the desired results. It is a form of insurance. 

How to instruct properly, is not the subject of this colloquy. Recognition of 
the necessity for adequate instruction by supervisors, and the desirable results to be 
obtained by it, is the only object here. There are many books, authorities and op- 
portunities to enable you to brush up on instructional methods. Go to them or to 
the people who can tell or show how, for instruction in how to instruct. Just this 
much here. Without trying to outline the methods of accomplishing the various 
steps they have concluded should be included in the procedure of successful instruc- 
tional technique, three of the important steps agreed upon as necessary by many 
authorities are described, though possibly in unorthodox language, as follows. 


Three Steps in Checking Instructions Given 


SCERTAIN whether a reasonable proportion (humanly speaking) of the interest, 
A attention and concentration of the listener is focussed on the general subject of 
the forthcoming item of instruction. If not, endeavor to bring this important state 
of affairs about. 

Establish how far the listener's existing knowledge and experience on the imme- 
diate subject extends, and start building your instructional structure at that point. 

At least once, at the end of each item of instruction (possibly several times, step- 
wise, as the instruction proceeds), check up and make sure that the listener has fol- 
lowed you, has understood your instruction, and has interpreted it the way you intend 
that he should. 

And the funny part of it is, it does not matter the least whit how perfect you 
think the technique and thoroughness of your instruction has been, if you don’t 
check up on its interpretation by the listener. It matters not how perfect the tech- 
nique and thoroughness actually were, if you don’t check up on its reception. It 
doesn’t matter how much you think he ought to understand it, if you don’t check up. 
It doesn’t even matter how stupid and blameworthy you may think the listener is 
for not understanding your instruction, or parts of it. From the standpoint of get- 
ting the job done correctly (and that is your job) there is only one criterion by which 
to gauge the success of supervisory instructional effort. And that is: does the 
recipient understand and interpret it the way you want that he should? 


Results of Checking 


HERE is only one way of knowing this, and that is by spending the extra time 
ea effort necessary to find out. If you do a good job of instructing in general, 
but do not check up, the chances of the job to be based on that instruction getting 
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done correctly the first time will be something like, say, 87% on an average. If you 
do a good job of instructing in general, and then check up on its reception, the 
chances will be increased to something like, say, 97%. Can you afford to gamble 
on the effects on your output, and on your rating, of the errors involved in the avoid- 
able 10% of the cases? Would you think it wholly outside the bounds of reasonable- 
ness to consider that if a job, attempted by an employee on the basis of an item of 
instruction administered by his supervisor, gets wrongly done the first time, the 
* supervisor, not the employee, should be fired? 


What to Do and How to Do It 


ow, the word instruct and instruction has been used in two separate senses 
herein. Intentionally so. One is what todo. In this sense it is more or less 
synonymous with command, request, direct. The other is how to do it—i.e., teach, 
impart knowledge. An analysis of the matter, cursory or exhaustive, will show two 
facts. Facts that will probably be interesting to you as an individual, and will 
definitely be valuable to you as a supervisor. 

These are first, that the methods, techniques, rules, mechanics, failures and suc- 
cesses of how to instruct are basically the same for these two different kinds of in- 
struction. Are you teaching a man how to swing a maul or to operate an electron 
microscope? Or are you telling him what to sock with the maul, or what object 
you. want photographed with the ‘scope? It’s all the same so far as the methods 
and your skill are concerned in getting the idea across to him, completely, under- 
standably and so that the idea will lodge and take effect as you intend thatit should. 
The second fact is that as a supervisor, two of the most necessary, important, fre- 
quently recurring and time-consuming functions of your whole job are instruction 
how; and instruction what, when and where. 


Try It and See the Result 


F you believe that the multiplicity of additional seconds expended at the time 
if each application of instructional effort is made by you will add up to a total 
greater in value than the value of the lost time, work, cost and quality of your 
supervisee’s output, just forget this screed. There are those who believe the other 
way around. It might just possibly be worth your while to try it out, conscien- 
tiously, for a few times, and determine for yourself whether in your particular case 
the results will justify the cost. 
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In a Recent Class Designed to Improve Reading 
Ability in a Large Eastern University a Sizeable 
Number of High Ranking Executives Enrolled 
Because of a Felt Need to Improve Their Ability 
to Deal with All Their Paper Work. 


Reading Ability and 


Executive Efficiency 


By S. Vincent WILKING 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


are doing their utmost to eliminate inefficiencies which will lead to wasted time 

and effort. The results of painstaking time and motion studies will be’applied 
on the production floor; high speed tabulating equipment will be installed and 
utilized to the full so as to avoid the expenditure of valuable time on routine clerical 
operations; and new forms to facilitate accounting will be devised for the same urgent 
reason. 


L THE present state of emergency both government and business organizations 


Acceleration of Executive Function 


W 7 HIE all these factors are taken into account in the speeding up of emergency 
production little is done as regards the acceleration of the functions which 
the executive is expected to perform. An analysis of the executive's duties resolves 
them into one important function: the formulation and execution of quick decisions. 
These decisions must not only be made with dispatch but with a high degree of 
accuracy after adequate deliberation on the factors involved. 
Since few executives can personally investigate all the facts which have a bear- 
ing on the decisions which they must make, they must, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, rely upon information which they acquire from the printed page. When 
all is said and done, then, it is reading ability which is one of the most important 
tools or skills which the executive possesses. If this tool is in good condition, if he 
reads rapidly and comprehendingly, if he suits his method of reading to the task at 
hand, if he is alert to implications often missed by the average man, then he will be 
a most valuable and efficient asset to his firm. 
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But if, on the other hand, his tool is dull, if he must plough laboriously through 
the printed page, if he must frequently re-read to check on the import of what he 
has covered, if he is dull to the generalizations and inferences hidden in the matter 
so painstakingly perused, then he is a questionable asset to the firm with which he 
is associated. And that such men exist, that many make important decisions on the 
basis of imperfect knowledge, distorted or minimized through the utilization of a 
dull tool, cannot be denied. 


Example of Executive Improvement 


HERE have been studies made by psychologists on the efficiency of adult reading. 
T white these studies have not been directed especially at the executive they are 
suggestive of the conditions which might well be found among this group. Ina 
recent class designed to improve reading ability at a large Eastern University a size- 
able number of high ranking executives enrolled because of a felt need for the im- 
provement of their reading ability. That they were deficient in basic reading skills 
at the beginning of their training was obvious, and that they improved visibly in 
these same skills after a relatively short period of instruction was even more apparent. 
g Reading is a psychological process which, after years of thorough investigation, 
is now amenable to rapid improvement under the guidance of those trained in 
remedial methods. The majority of the investigations on the improvement of 
reading ability on the adult level have been conducted on the college population. 
To the average man it is somewhat surprising that the young man or woman who 
has gained admittance to the highly selected group of college students should still 
be deficient in a skill which he feels should have been taught quite thoroughly 
enough in the elementary school. 

Nevertheless, it is quite safe to say that probably twenty per cent of the popu- 
lation now in American colleges is deficient in basic reading skills. If this is true 
of those in college it would seem equally possible that the situation is comparable 
in the ranks of executives in business. 


Readin® Is Not a Reflex Process 


o most people the reading process appears to be both unitary and simple. For 
¢ pte same people reading has become an almost reflex process which requires 
little conscious effort or analysis. On the other hand many who view reading thus 
seldom read little if any more than required, usually excusing themselves on the 
ground that they ‘‘get little pleasure from books’’ or that they ‘‘have done enough 
work during the day so that they want to relax when they get home.”’ 

The studied avoidance of reading as a means of relaxation is quite frequently 
indicative of a reading deficiency which may not be admitted. The following dis- 
cussion may serve to delineate some of the complexities of the reading process which 
go on all unconsciously in the good and efficient reader but which are conspicuous 
by their absence in one who is deficient in reading ability. 
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Speed of Reading Can Be Increased 


Fe the point of view of the efficient use of time the speed of reading is highly 
important. High speed of reading should not, however, be at the expense of 
comprehension—the two should progress together. Among the improvable fac- 
tors in reading, speed is most readily increased. There is ample corroborative 
evidence to be found in the professional journals of education and psychology to 
warrant this statement. The writer, for instance, was able, on repeated occasions, 
to improve the average speed of reading of college groups over a hundred words 
per minute in fifteen class sessions of less than an hour each. 

The value of rapid reading to the executive cannot be over-emphasized. Let us 
take a purely hypothetical case for illustrative purposes: An executive whose read- 
ing speed is 200 words per minute spends an average of two solid hours per day in 
reading correspondence, reports, journals etc. In a week's time at this rate he is 
able to cover approximately 144,000 words of material. However, if this man is 
able to increase his speed of reading to 300 words per minute (well within the realm 
of improvability) he will be able to read 216,000 words in the same time—a differ- 


ence in amount of material comparable to a good sized novel or text. 
a 


Skimming Is a Profitable Practice 


NE phase of rapid reading which is either neglected or overworked is that which 
O goes under the heading of skimming. Skimming is a highly profitable prac- 
tice when applied at the right time to the right material. When the executive must 
answer a specific question (the answer to which may be found in a body of written 
material) he may most properly utilize skimming. He will waste much time if he 
slowly peruses a huge mass of irrelevant material, profiting neither himself nor his 
company. Therefore, an understanding of the judicious application of such prac- 
tices as skimming and rapid reading can surely save valuable time and free it for 
more economically useful endeavor. 


~ 
Doubling Effective Comprehension 


AND in hand with speeded reading must go a thorough comprehension of what 
H is read. Too frequently it is not realized that written material has a pattern, 
and that if the key to this pattern is found the relationships between the facts, gener- 
alizations and illustrations presented on the printed page are quickly seen. The 
poor reader deals with details as he would with a series of beads presented to him 
one after another. He strings them on a thread as they come, with little perception 
of their pattern, failing to note their inter-relationships, and the common thread 
which runs through them all, which is the writer's main idea. 

In short, an inadequate understanding of the organizational aspects of written 
material will do much to retard the reader’s comprehension as well as speed. The 
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executive who can unfailingly and speedily see each important point as the writer 
makes it, without being led astray by illustration and digression, will cut his labor 
in half and double his effective comprehension. This phase of reading can also be 
taught efficiently and in a reasonably short period of time. 


Associated Reading Is Creative 


_— can be no attempt here to cover adequately all the important factors which 
are Operative in efficient reading—it is sufficient that the possibilities of good 
reading skills as they apply to the business executive be highlighted. One other 
phase should, however, be indicated in closing. For lack of a better term this phase 
may be called associational reading. 

Reading has been termed an aspect of the thinking process, and probably with 
good justification. This holds only when the material read is employed as a spring- 
board to the thoughts and interpretations of the reader. In comprehending, thor- 
ough-type reading the reader assumes the rdle of the blotter, taking in all the in- 
formation possible. In associational reading he participates with the author in a 
discussion, bringing to bear illustrations from his own experience, drawing general- 
izations warranted by the facts presented, but overlooked or ignored by the author, 
detecting bias in the author’s outlook, seeing applications where the author saw 
none. 

This type of reading is highly important if the executive is also to fulfill a crea- 
tive function, and may be the source of extremely important improvements in pro- 
duction, merchandising or advertising methods stemming from the executive mind. 
This type of reading too may be taught and improved. Methods for its improve- 
ment are still in a developmental stage, but the indications are that they can be 
developed rapidly and bring fruitful results. 

A picture of potential improvement has been painted, which has deep and sig- 
nificant implications for the improvement of the administration and conduct of 
business. It is not felt that the importance of reading ability to the executive has 
been over-estimated nor is it felt that the possibilities of improvement have been 
presented in too rosy a light. A word of warning, however, should be given. 


More Work More Efficiently Done 


PECIALIsTs in reading are highly trained, and the successful ones must have a thor- 
S ough acquaintance with a vast amount of experimental evidence from which 
they must cull the wheat and reject the chaff. For this reason it is not advisable 
that one who is untrained in the special methods of remedial reading be allowed to 
institute any program of remedial training for executives in business. But, on the 
other hand, a remedial program, under the direction of a trained reading specialist, 
given to those executives who have been found to be deficient in basic reading skills 
(and this can be discovered by the use of adequate diagnostic instruments) might 
well result in the tangible dividends of more work more efficiently done. 
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Book Review 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


WORK BEGUN 
By Lawrence K. Hall. New York: Association Press, 1940, pp. 154, $2.00 
Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 


In this little book the author reports a study concerned with the impressions 
made upon beginning Y. M. C. A. secretaries by various professional experiences. 
He reports on their feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, their sense of personal 
and professional status or lack of it, their sense of success or failure in their work. 

The-most marked differences between the group of well-adjusted secretaries and 
the poorly adjusted secretaries were found in their staff relationships, especially with 
the general secretary; in the amount and quality of their supervision; in the general 
atmosphere in which the work went on. Differences appeared between the two 
groups in terms of their belief in the association as an agency interpreting the highest 
religious values. Other differences were indicated in their adjustment to community 
life and in their sense of personal growth and status. There are, of course, great 
overlappings and there is certainly no clean cut differentiation between what goes 
with good adjustment or with bad adjustment. 

Hall offers some suggestions for the Y. M. C. A. personnel procedures, viz: 1. 
better recruiting, 2. attention to the specific areas of difficulty indicated by this study, 
3. better understanding of relationship between staff members and the whole move- 
ment, 4. improvement in local personnel procedures, 5. better professional standards 
and procedures for the national bodies, 6. achievement of the larger view that the 
Y.M.C. A. cultivates great social and religious ideals. 

Within the limits of reliability mentioned by the author the book indicates what 
college men entering the secretaryship of the Y. M. C. A. may expect to find. They 
can know with some assurance what disappointments and what satisfactions await 
them. There is, of course, nothing peculiar about this sort of situation, hence the 
book can not be classed as particularly significant or illuminating. 
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